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form of the histories, fairly well proportioned and interesting, dealing 

not only with purely military affairs or court intrigues, but with riots in 

the city and sickness over the countryside, even of commercial treaties 

of distant nations — and relating these, though not of course so well as 

the modern historian would do, to the general history of the period. 

Elbridge Colby. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions. By LORD 
Leverhulme. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1919. — xv, 
344 PP- 

Man to Man : The Story of Industrial Democracy. By John 
Leitch. New York, B. C. Forbes Company, 1919. — 294 pp. 

In the United States today the problem of industrial relations shares 
first honors in public interest with the League of Nations. Consider- 
able interest therefore attaches to accounts of two of the few outstand- 
ing successes in the relation of employer and employee. Lord Lever- 
hulme, the wealthy British soap manufacturer, with plants scattered 
over the world and with a business valued in the hundreds of millions, 
apparently has no trouble with labor, and his assurance from the success 
of his plans has led him to apply his theories to society in general. 
John Leitch, a former employee, has met with brilliant success here in 
America in the application of his plan, which is usually remembered 
as the one calling for an industrial House of Representatives, Senate 
and Cabinet. Leitch has put his plan in operation in more than twenty 
widely different industries, in various parts of the United States where 
relations between employer and employee ranged from bad to worse ; 
and he has with few exceptions, apparently, succeeded remarkably. 
How have these two men accomplished such results? Do we find here 
the clue which, if followed by others, will bring peace and mutual 
satisfaction out of the turmoil which seems to threaten at times even 
the foundations of our social order? 

Lord Leverhulme's success in his relations with employees seems to 
have been due to high wages, profit sharing (co-partnership) , welfare- 
work, good housing and short hours. Most of his success is the result 
of what may be characterized as an extension of the concept of welfare 
work, giving a rather broad and generous definition to that term. The 
idea of welfare work is the provision by the employer for the welfare 
of employees that makes them healthier, happier and thereby more 
efficient. Most welfare work is quite limited, being confined to locker- 
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rooms, sanitation, rest-rooms and the like. In other words, it satisfies 
only a few of the human instincts of the workers. If, however, it is 
extended far enough to satisfy a large number of instincts, would it 
not prevent or break industrial unrest? As developed by Lord Lever- 
hulme, it has brought the satisfaction so many industries are looking 
for. It has also "paid." The author insists particularly that such 
plans should " pay." He is very much opposed to anything that can 
be called charity and would probably object to the labeling of his 
plans as welfare work, if to the reader welfare work implies philan- 
thropy or giving something to employees. The working out of his 
plans has been straightforward and apparently without the taint of 
camouflage. The profits shared are over and above the highest current 
level of wages, which are always paid to his employees. The term 
profit-sharing is not used. It is called prosperity-sharing, implying 
that there is no sharing of losses and that the employees are sharing 
in the prosperity which they create. It is understood that they are 
not getting something for nothing. All this is " good business ", be- 
cause it makes healthy, happy and efficient workmen. The price will 
seem high to the average employer, but apparently he gets the service. 

Much of what is said by Lord Leverhulme concerns a variety of 
social problems, such as education, city planning, taxation and social- 
ism, but efficiency in production is the central theme. The six-hour 
day, applied in two shifts, will pay, he says, in those industries where 
the labor costs are not more than one-half the total cost. This is true 
because the machinery will be worked double time , which can be done 
since it is not subject to fatigue and is usually scrapped before it is worn 
out. The argument would seem to be sound, provided there is a 
market for the increased production or a readjustment of plant capa- 
city. The idea is quite similar to that advanced by some of the modern 
industrial engineers who point out the over-development of plant 
capacity and show how inefficiency in plant production is encouraged 
by reckoning in the cost of idle plant in selling charges. 

The author has, I think, shown originality in discussing the concept 
of welfare work from the point of view of consumption as well as of 
production. For instance, higher wages not only increase production 
but also create a market. The shorter working day yields two more 
hours in which to spend, and the double shift means more persons to 
buy. And so from the marketing point of view it is " good business ' ' 
for all the industries of society to pay higher wages and work the 
employees shorter hours. This marketing theory is perhaps somewhat 
more applicable to an industry making soap and toilet articles than to 
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some others, and no doubt this particular business would gain if the 
author's theories were adopted by other industries. This marketing 
advantage is not so directly apparent to an industry making steel rails. 

John Leitch's scheme of industrial democracy is not so far-reaching 
nor comprehensive in its significance, although its achievements seem 
almost marvelous. The plan is simple, clear-cut and easily under- 
stood. Leitch goes into any industry, anywhere, where relations be- 
tween employer and employees are bad and first prepares the way by 
persuading, preaching and talking about justice, fairness and the square 
deal, somewhat, one would imagine, after the manner of a revivalist. 
Thus the soil is prepared. He then organizes the men into one large 
shop committee known as the House of Representatives, consisting of 
all the employees if the plant is small, or of their elected representa- 
tives if it is large. The Senate is made up of under-executives, de- 
partment heads and sub-foremen. The Cabinet consists of the execu- 
tive officers of the company, with the president of the company acting 
as chairman. Bills must pass both the House and the Senate and 
may be vetoed by the Cabinet. It is thus seen that the resemblance 
between political democracy and industrial democracy is largely nomi- 
nal, yet the author rather naively refers to his plan as Industrial 
Democracy, and the words are always capitalized, the implication 
seeming to be that there is no other kind, at least none " just as good." 
It certainly is not the industrial democracy the Webbs wrote about nor 
the industrial democracy that radical labor wants. In a democracy 
the people are supposed to govern, but on page 211 we find this state- 
ment : "Another employer says that Industrial Democracy has enabled 
him to have a better and a firmer control. . . than he had ever before 
thought possible." However, the plan is interesting as a type of shop 
committee and is distinctive in taking over the terminology of the 
government. Apparently, experience shows that the workmen have 
used the plan fairly generously and have given considerable attention to 
plant affairs and occasionally to hours and wages. Although this scheme 
may not be industrial democracy spelled without capitals, it is obviously 
a great improvement over conditions where workmen have little or no 
voice in the affairs of the plant. 

If the reader casually turns the pages of this book, he will see a good 
deal that has to do with justice, economy and energy, but very little 
about the question of pay. The last ten pages of chapter vii, however, 
do discuss this question. It is there seen that there is a special com- 
pensation that accompanies this subscription to ethical principles and 
this setting-up of governmental machinery , namely, a division with the 
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employer of all savings due to economy and efficiency on a fifty-fifty 
basis. The result of the whole plan is seen to be a quite marked in- 
crease in earnings and a marked increase in production. It is a nice 
question to inquire how far this desirable situation is due to the lure of 
extra compensation and how far to contentment that comes from hav- 
ing a voice in the management of the plant and a sense of fair treat- 
ment, without regard to pay. Leitch feels, apparently quite genuinely 
and firmly, that the financial compensation is of slight consequence in 
his plan and states that this sharing of savings would not alone accom- 
plish the results. Yet the question remains ; for the author, with his 
ethical attitude, may conceivably overemphasize the ethical aspects of 
his plan. 

The author's plan of profit sharing, if such it may be called, has, I 
think, certain conspicuous merits. He thinks that the amount shared 
must be seen quite simply by the worker to be the direct and immediate 
result of his own efforts or the efforts of a small group. The appeal 
is strong where the relationship is so close. On the other hand, where 
the profits shared with the worker are like dividends, which he does not 
wholly control, which may be affected by many factors quite aside from 
the worker himself, the stimulation to efficiency in order to get profits 
may not be so effective. Leitch's plan may, therefore, have certain 
merits not found so satisfactorily in the Plumb plan, although it is 
realized that the railroads do not lend themselves so readily to this 
"collective economy dividend ". 

Granting the success of Leitch's scheme, it is to be remembered 
that this is a dynamic world, and one wonders what change will follow 
in time. Will the employees be as content as now when the curve of 
increase in savings due to efficiency slopes less sharply upward or when 
the milieu of justice and the square deal may become dissipated , when 
separated from the spell of Leitch's personality ? 

It is thought that the psychological theory on which these men have 
succeeded in solving the relations of employer and employee is fairly 
clear and sound. And other employers can no doubt succeed by the 
same methods. Such successes are, however, only steps or stages in 
an evolution. William F. Ogburn. 

The Nonpartisan League. By Herbert E. Gaston. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. — vii, 325 pp. 

It was not the design of the originators of governmental mechanisms 
in the United States to make it easy for the majority of the electorate 
to get what it wants as soon as it wants it. The influence of men of 



